NEWS and MARKET ISSUE 


1960 BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


In a statement issued to the press 


last week, Secretary of Commerce 
Krederick H. Mueller had the follow- 
ing to say about the 1960 business out- 
look: 

“The joint release of the Commerce 
Department and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission issued March 11 
on the investment plans of business 
lor 1960 points up one of the strong 
clements in the current business situa- 
tion and is to me the most revealing 
economic measurement far this 
year. I had earlier stated my expecta- 
tion of a continuing rise in business, 


and this is a major area where I had 


anticipated improvement. 

“These data indicate an increase of 
s41% billion, or one-seventh, over the 
total for last year. All major industries 
ure reporting increases. What is to me 
of equal importance is that business 
expects to continue this expansion 
throughout the year. 

“The increase in plant and equip- 
men spending means more business for 
ihe industries supplying the basic ma- 
‘crials and equipment, more employ- 
ment, and more purchasing power 
which will find reflection in our mar- 
kets generally. As a result, we will 
have a larger and better technical ca- 
»acity to turn out a wider choice of 
'otter-quality consumer products, thus 

lding further strength to the 

onomy.” 


BROKERS MANAGEMENT 
CONFERENCE 
Final plans for NFBA’s first Food 
vokers Management Conference are 
w being completed, it was announced 
‘is week by Watson Rogers, President 
' the National Food Brokers Associa- 
on. The conference will be held in 
vashington, May 19-20. Attendance 


limited to top management of NFBA 
od broker firms. 

Che conference will explore better 
inagement procedures to help food 
okers keep pace with the fast-chang- 


MSSA EASES CHECK-LOADING 
AND STAMPING 
REQUIREMENTS 

The Military Subsistence Supply 
Agency on February 25 made certain 
revisions in its special commodity 
clauses for non-perishable fruits, veg- 
etables and juices which provide for 
an alternative method in lieu of check- 
loading or casestamping in providing 
proof of identification that supplies 
shipped are those which were previ- 
ously inspected. This alternative 
method is the same as that procedure 
used before the check-loading or case- 
stamping requirement was instituted 
last year, except that when the USDA 
inspector comes to grade loads for 
quality, the canner must furnish him 

a list of can code marks of all lots to 

be graded. It has always been their 

practice to show the can code marks 
on the USDA grade certificate, but 

MSSA now requires that the canner 

furnish the grader the can code marks 

in advance of the grading rather than 
have the grader take the code marks 
from the can itself. 


ing food industry. The program com- 
mittee is planning the program to pro- 
vide the food broker participants with 
the kind of features they have re- 
quested in a special survey. The fea- 
tures will include both professional 
management development presenta- 
tions and food broker panels. 


The program will also include con- 
siderable audience participation. The 
features most wanted by members are 
those designed to enable the partici- 
pants to build better food broker or- 
ganizations through better manage- 
ment. 


Mr. Rogers pointed out that the 
food brokerage profession is moving 
ahead to a greater share of food indus- 
try sales than ever before in the past. 
“In order to maintain this pace,” he 
said, “food brokers recognize the need 
for constantly improving management 
practices.” 


MEETINGS OF THE WEEK 


FARM LABOR—Public hearings on 
bills to extend the Mexican Farm La- 
bor Program will be held by the Equip- 
ment Supplies and Manpower Sub- 
committee of the House Agriculture 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
Representative Gathings (Ark.) March 
22-25. ‘The current authorization for 
this program, under which the Secre- 
tary of Labor may arrange for the 
employment of Mexican Nationals in 
agricultural operations will terminate 
June 30, 1961. Pending before the 
Subcommittee are two bills to extend 
the program for two years, and four 
bills which contain additional provis- 
ions designed to curtail the asserted 
authority of the Secretary of Labor to 
regulate terms and conditions under 
which agricultural employers engage 
domestic farm workers recruited 
through the USES and state employ- 
ment services. 


Regulations establishing wage, hous- 
ing, transportation and general work- 
ing conditions for interstate recruit- 
ment of domestic farm workers were 
issued by the Secretary of Labor last 
November and will be effective with 
respect to recruitment in the coming 
season. 


SANITATION CONFERENCE—A 
Sanitation and Processing Conference 
will be held at the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station, Griffin, March 22. The 
one-day program will be sponsored 
jointly by the Georgia Canners Asso- 
ciation and the National Canners Asso- 
ciation. Topics to be discussed are the 
application of bacteriology to sanita- 
tion and processing, prevention of 
product contamination, plant cleaning, 
waste control, and the Food and Drug 
Law. The program will be presented 
by C. W. Bohrer and J. W. Bell of the 
NCA Washington Laboratory. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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TRI-STATE MEETING 


Sales Panel—Seated |. to r.: Ted Shamie, Shamie Publica- 
tions, Moderator; Eleanor Kent, Modern Romances; Louis 
Publisher. Standing: Bob Stewart, Perloff Bros.; 
Ken Clark, Head Grocery Buyer, American Stores; and Ralph 
Pripstein, Canned Foods Buyer, Baltimore Branch, Food Fair. 


R. Shamie, 


Tri-State Packers Hold Annua 


Spring Meeting 


Tri-State Packers Hear Reports on Bargaining, Co-ops, Migrant Labor, 
Sales Potential, Food Additives and Pesticides 


Eleven experts in their respective 
fields were called on to bring Tri- 
State packers up to date on current is- 
sues at the Annual Spring Meeting and 
Sales Conference held at Wilmington, 
Monday and ‘Tuesday, March 14 and 
15. The program consisted of three 
streamlined sessions, one on Monday 
morning, one in the afternoon, and 
one ‘Tuesday morning with a Monday 
luncheon thrown in for good measure. 


MIGRANT LABOR 

Matt ‘Triggs, assistant legislative di- 
rector, Washington office of American 
Farm Bureau Federation, handled the 
double-barrelled problem of migrant 
labor and bargaining cooperatives. 

Referring to the new domestic farm 
labor regulations handed down by Sec- 
retary of Labor James P. Mitchell last 
December, Mr. ‘Triggs charged that the 
Secretary is “engaged in writing legis- 
lation by executive order.” “It is 
doubtful,” he said, “that any single 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives or the U. S. Senate, who voted 
lor the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, 
(under which the regulations have been 
assertedly written,) had any idea that 
there was anything in the Act that 
could be construed to authorize what 
Secretary Mitchell is now undertak- 
ing.” 


The Department of Labor is hold- 
ing regional meetings to discuss im- 
plementation of these regulations, 
which would require farmers recruit- 
ing workers through the employment 
service to: I—Pay prevailing wages; 


2— Provide housing meeting - state 
standards. Lacking these, the State 
Employment Service shall establish 


standards, giving “full consideration” 
to specified Federal Standards; 3—Of- 
fer to pay transportation to workers 
in accordance with previaling practice 
in either the area in which workers are 
to be employed or in other areas which 
recruit workers from the same source; 
4—Provide other terms and conditions 
of employment not less favorable than 
those prevailing in the area. 

The full implication of these rules, 
Mr. ‘Trigg said, will not be known for 
many years. ‘They are particularly ob- 
noxious because no one can tell what 
is required until a representative of 
the Department of Labor tells him. 
This is government by men. A num- 
ber of bills, he said, have been intro- 
duced to correct this situation and 
hearings will be held by the House 
Agriculture Committee beginning 
March 22. 


F. B. MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Triggs said there was not much 


that could be said about the Farm Bu- 
reau’s program to organize marketing 
co-ops for canning crops, because not 
too much has been done in this area 
to this time. affiliate entitled 
“American Agricultural Marketing As- 
sociation” has been formed but a man- 
ager has not been appointed yet. The 
Bureau's interest, he said, stems from 
a growing interest of farmers in these 
associations. It is the Bureau’s respon- 
sibility, he said, to explore all develop- 
ments that may help the farmer, and 
he stood on that statement when asked 
if the intent was not to obtain better 
prices for farmers. He said that any in- 
dividual, or group of individuals, 
whose returns are falling off while oth- 
er segments of the economy are in- 
creasing their financial return, is in- 
terested in getting better prices. 

He did say, however, that the Bu- 
reau will not try to fix prices or to 
establish a monopoly. 

predicted that the farmer's in- 
terest in bargaining associations will 
keep growing and that a larger per- 
centage of crops, including canning 
crops, will be sold thru’ bargaining 
agencies in the future. Questioned, he 
said that it was the intent of the Farm 
Bureau to use the facilities of existing 
bargaining agencies. 
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NJVGA WINNER 


‘ollowing luncheon, the Association 
| jored young Alvin W. String, Jr., 
| of Harrisonville, New Jersey, re- 
. onal winner in the Northeast area of 
t National Canning Crops Contest, 
« aducted by the National Junior 
\ getable Growers Association with 
i. support of NCA. Alvin won top 
h nors on the production and market- 
ir. of eight acres of tomatoes, which 
h« sold to the California Packing Cor- 
pc ration’s Swedesboro plant. His crop 
nected him a profit of $1,927.00. 


SURVIVAL 


Louis R. Shamie, Board chairman of 
Shamie Publications (regional grocery 
papers) with a quarter century of buy- 
ing experience behind him, won the 
affection and attention of his audience 
with his homespun, fatherly advice. 
Coming to America as a penniless im- 
migrant boy, Mr. Shamie demonstrated 
an affection for America that would 
shame the natural born. In this great 
American economy, he said, you don’t 
belong in business if you lose money. 
Get out. There is only one road to 
success—profit. If you lose money you 
should be ashamed. 

Mr. Shamie gave the American food 


industry credit for all the good things | 


this country stands for, particularly the 
emancipation of grandma. Inflation, 
he said, is the best thing that ever hap- 
pened, “Extravagance is the American 
way of life.” 


SALES PANEL 

‘The Sales Panel was made up of Mr. 
Shamie; his son Ted Shamie, who is 
president of Shamie Publications; a 
Food Editor, Eleanor Kent of “Mod- 
ern Romances”; and three buyers— 
Ralph Pripstein, canned foods buyer, 
Ba'timore Branch Food Fair; Bob Stew- 
ar’, formerly of American Stores and 
ne © director of purchasing for Perloft 


President James R. “Bud” Shilling presents award to 
‘.J.V.G.A. Northeast Regional Winner Youth Crop Con- 
st, Alvin W. String, Jr. Association 2nd V. P. Charles K. 
ane, California Packing Corporation, looks on. 
‘ring, 18, netted a profit of $1,927.00 off 8 acres of tomatoes 


id to Cal-Pak. 
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Brothers; and Ken Clark, head buyer 
of grocery, non-foods and supplies, and 
assistant to the vice president, Ameri- 
can Stores. 

The panel answered questions previ- 
ously submitted. Some of the better 
samples: 1. On making a profit—Stew- 
art: Only the canner knows his cost 
and he should set the prices. Pripstein: 
Tailor your pack to probable sales; 
Know market conditions and arrange 
finances to avoid selling pressure; 2. 
On Tri-State quality—Pripstein: Qual- 
ity has improved, more needed. Other 
areas have done a better job of pro- 
moting quality. Stewart: Product by 
product some packers produce quality 
as good as any, others not so good and 
have proven disappointing; buy 90 per- 
cent of lower grades in this area; 
would buy better grades if available. 
3. On Merchandising thru to the con- 
sumer—Kent: If a smaller operator, 
make it a premium quality, outstand- 
ing, with the very best recipe obtain- 
able on the label; definitely do not 
use an ordinary recipe. Stress nutri- 
tion, break down the fallacy that fresh 
are better, more nutritious. Don’t offer 
it as being the same as fresh, offer it 
for what it is. Stress nutrition, con- 
venience, but concerning price, be sure 
consumer will pay for quality. The 
concept that processed foods are cheap- 
er, cheaper, cheaper is very poor mer- 
chandising. Don’t lie on the number 
of servings. Provide a can size for the 
larger families, the 300 and 303’s are 
all right for the smaller families but 
not half big enough for the growing 
number of families with three or four 
children. The housewife don’t like to 
buy two cans. 

Stewart: Beat the drums for the Tri- 
State area continuously, like the Cling 
Peach Association of California. 4. 
What are customers doing wrong in 
marketing to consumer? Shamie: Noth- 
ing. If the Tri-State area doesn’t con- 


Young 


centrate all its efforts on quality, it is 
making a mistake. Kent: Customers 
are crowding their stores too much; 
manners in chain stores are very poor, 
the aisles too narrow. All the customer 
wants to do is “get out of here”; don’t 
enjoy shopping and therefore don’t 
buy as much as they would if they did 
enjoy it. Frozen food cabinets are in a 
jumble most of the time. Retailers 
should sell “cases” for cooking is a 
matter of habit and a case is enough 
to give the consumer the habit. 5. On 
getting more shelf space — Pripstein: 
Nothing to worry about. Clark: All 
non-foods together amount to less than 
5 percent of business. 6. Concerning 
the future—Stewart: Prospects just as 
bright as any other business, get with 
it and stay with it; Kent: Quality the 
answer; Pripstein: We need the inde- 
pendent packer as a source of supply 
for private labels; Clark: Tremendous 
future, population is exploding; there 
is room for all qualities but uniform 
quality and identity is what counts; 
update your equipment and efficiency. 


FOOD ADDITIVES AND 
PESTICIDES 

This was an all NCA panel with As- 
sistant Secretary Bob Heiney moderat- 
ing. On the panel NCA “Joe” Green- 
leaf, Laboratory; Ed Croshy, Assistant 
Director Raw Products Research Bu- 
reau; and Ed Dunkelberger from the 
office of counsel. 

Mr. Heiney called attention to the 
seriousness of the situation, urging his 
audience to adopt a careful program. 
Yet, he said, don’t get too pessimistic 
about it. The industry has _ pulled 
through other periods of difhculty and 
will do so again. 

Mr. Dunkelberger reviewed the legal 
aspect of both pesticides and food ad- 
ditives. The 1958 amendment to the 


Pesticide Regulation, he pointed out, 
provides testing before use and use of 
(Continued on page 6) 
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J. Pinckney Arthur, Shenandoah 
Valley Apple Cider & Vinegar Corpora- 
tion, has been appointed general chair- 
man for the 9th Annual Meeting of 
the Processed Apples Institute to be 
held at the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, June 15 to 18. 


General Foods Corporation is build- 
ing a modern processing and refrigera- 
tion plant in Canandaigua, New York, 
for the manufacturing of baby foods, 
which is expected to be in operation 
by mid °61. The initial facility will 
be about 180,000 square feet and will 
be located on a 51 acre site. 


On Cornell Staff—Dr. J. C. Nowrey, 
chemical engineer from the University 
of Illinois, has been appointed to the 
position of Assistant Professor of Food 
Science at Cornell. 


Packaging Exposition—The Ameri- 
can Management Association’s 29th 
National Packaging Exposition will be 
held in the Atlantic City Convention 
Hall, April 4 to 7. 


Afdous Meeting—The 64th Annual 
National Conference of the Association 
of Food and Drug Officials of the 
United States will be held at the 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, June 5 to 
9. Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare Arthur S. Flemming is sched- 
uled to address the group. 


Retailers Convention — National 
Association of Retail Grocers of the 
United States will be held in the Mem- 
orial Auditorium, Dallas, Texas, June 
12-16. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Company — 
Spencer F. Meilstrup, vice president 
in charge of sales, has announced the 
appointment of Elmer D. Gildersleeve 
as industrial sales manager of the 
company’s New York Region, with of- 
fices in the Empire State Building. The 
appointment will permit New York 
Regional Sales Manager William G. 
Probst and his sales staff to concentrate 
on the company’s growing consumer 
business in the area, whereas Mr. Gil- 
dersleeve and his staff will concentrate 
their efforts on industrial sales. 


N EWS A nnouncements 


The H. J. McGrath Company (Bal- 
timore, Md.) vegetable canners, have 
appointed Albert N. Solomon & Com- 
pany of Boston, exclusive representa- 
tives for Boston and the Rhode Island 
trading area, and the Frey Sales Com- 
pany of West Hartford, Connecticut, 
exclusive representative in Connecti- 
cut and West Massachusetts. 


Glass Container Manufacturers In- 
stitute has announced that Gordon W. 
Nugent, formerly a member of General 
Electric public relations 
staff in New York City, has joined the 
Institute as director of community re- 
lations and will be responsible for 
assisting glass container industry exec- 
utives in matters of public interest at 
the community, state, and area level. 


Sugar Brokers Elect—At a_ recent 
meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter 
of the National Sugar Brokers Associa- 
tion, Louis E. Bridge was elected presi- 
dent; William T. Marriott, vice presi- 
dent, and W. C. Rhodes, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer. 


American Can Company formaliy 
opened its new plant in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, on March 10 with Governor S. 
Ernest Vandiver and William F. May, 
vice president and general manager of 
the Canco Division, and other com- 
pany officials, taking part in the dedi- 
cation ceremonies. ‘The modern one- 
story plant occupies approximately 
150,000 square feet of floor space on a 
15 acre site in Forest Park on Lake 
Mirror Road in Clayton County. It 
is 14 miles south of downtown Atlanta 
and a half mile East of Expressway 
41S. Four production lines are already 
in operation, operating at speeds up 
to 500 cans per minute for single line. 


Continental Can Company—W. H. 
Palmer, who has been district sales 
manager in Baltimore, has been named 
Florida district sales manager of the 
Metal Division, with headquarters in 
Winter Haven. He succeeds B. I. 
Hickman, who left the post for health 
reasons and has been appointed special 
representative for the Florida sales 
district. 


IFT Award Winners — Daniel F. 
Farkas, Norman E. Bednarcyk, Edward 
Weiss, and Maynard R. Johnson were 
presented plaques honoring their sel- 
ection for fellowship and_ scholarship 
awards at the March 15 meeting of 
the Northeast Section of the Institute 
of Food ‘Technologists at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Farkas, working 
for his Ph.D. in Food Technology at 
MIT, was awarded a renewal of the 
General Foods Fellowship carrying a 
$4,000 honorarium won last year. Mr. 
Bednarcyk’s award, Gerber’s IFT un- 
dergraduate Award of $1,000 a year 
was also a renewal. Mr. Johnson is the 
first recipient of the newly established 
$1,000 Alexander E. Katz Memorial 
Scholarship, donated by F. Ritter & 
Company. Mr. Weiss is the winner of 
the Dodge & Olcott Scholarship, which 
is also valued at $1,000. Each of the 
awards are for the academic year 1959- 
1960. 


Dole Hawaiian Pineapple—John V. 
Donovan, formerly with Encyclopedia 
Britannica, has been appointed West 
Central District sales manager for Dole 
with headquarters in Chicago. He will 
be responsible for product sales in Ili- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dako- 
tas, Missouri and portions of Indiana, 
Michigan, Kentucky and ‘Tennessee. 


John M. Fox, president of the Min- 
ute Maid Corporation, Orlando, Flori- 
da, has accepted the Florida State 
Chairmanship of the 1960 Crusade for 
Freedom, succeeding John B. ‘Turner, 
vice president of the City Service Com- 
pany, Miami. As Florida State Chair- 
man, Mr. Fox will organize Crusade 
committees to raise funds for the vital 
work of Radio Free Europe. 


DEATHS 


Hal W. Johnston, 72, retired vice 
president of sales, Stecher Traung Lith 
ograph Corporation, and past presi 
dent of the Canning Machinery & Sup 
plies Association, died quietly at his 
residence in San Mateo, California, on 
March 5. Mr. Johnston is survived by 
his widow, Corinne. He was buried 
on March 9 in Burlingame, California 
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SONTINENTAL 


“=A THE MICROBIOLOGIST 


SCIENTISTS 


WHO WORK FOR YOU 


When new preservation methods are developed 
Continental customers get them first 


.eeping canned foods tasty, wholesome and nutritious 
an important responsibility of the microbiologist at 
‘‘ontinental’s Metal Division Research and Develop- 
: ent Center. He uses his background knowledge of 
oilage factors to control quality standards in food 
-eparation, processing and packaging. 


This knowledge encompasses both the desirable 
1anges brought about in foods by microbes—such as 
ie fermentation of cabbage, starch and sugars—and 
.e undesirable changes connected with spoilage. The 
icrobiologist is actively engaged in the endless search 


conTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
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for better means of controlling microorganisms by 
heat, freezing, acidity, water and sugar content, and, 
most recently, by atomic energy. 

At canners’ technicians schools sponsored by the 
N.C.A. and state canners associations, Continental 
microbiologists train analysts in the latest quality 
control procedures. They also assist packers with 
bacteriological problems, conduct bacteriological plant 
surveys and make quality control recommendations. 

As a Continental customer, you can be sure that the 
best in scientific manpower, facilities and equipment 
are always working in your behalf. 


Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
Central Division: 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3 
Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
Canadian Division: 790 Bay Street, Toronto 1 
Cuban Office: Apartado 1709, Havana, Cuba 
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NEWS & ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(Continued) 


A. K. Robins Appointments—Rob- 
ert A. Sindall, Jr., president of A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, 
has announced that Louis E. “Kibby” 
Kibler, Jr., and L. Leroy Kibler, were 
elected directors and appointed assist- 
ant vice presidents of the firm at a 
regular Board meeting on February 8. 
Kibby has been employed by Robins 
during the summer months since 1949, 
and permanently after graduation from 
Johns Hopkins University Engineering 
School, where he received his B.S. de- 
gree, with the exception of several 
years in the Armed Forces as Lieuten- 
ant in U. S. Army Engineers. Roy has 
been employed by Robins during the 
summer months since 1945, and regu- 
larly since his separation from the 
Armed Forces. Roy attended the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and Johns Hopkins 
Engineering School. These two capa- 
ble young directors, well known to 
Eastern canners, are fully equipped to 
deliver the traditional Robins’ service. 


Indiana Canners Association — will 
hold its Spring Meeting and Technical 
Conference at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, April 6 and 7. 


Ohio Canners Association will hold 
its Spring Meeting at Catawba Cliffs 
Beach Club, near Port Clinton, Ohio, 
June 20-21. 


Reynolds Metals Company will con- 
struct a pilot plant for the develop- 
ment of new types of aluminum con- 
tainers at Bellwood, Virginia, near 
Richmond. To be known as the Con- 
tainer Development Plant, the 20,000 
square foot building will house pro- 
duction tests for experimental alumi- 
num cans and semi-rigid containers. 


Packaging Corporation of America 
which has had administrative offices 
in Quincy, Illinois, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and Rittman, Ohio, has es- 
tablished its corporate headquarters 
in Evanston, Illinois, a suburb of 
Chicago. The corporation is the re- 
sult of a three-way merger of the Cen- 
tral Fibre Products Company, Amer- 
ican Boxboard Company, and Ohio 
Boxboard Company. 


National Can Corporation—Peter 
Zack, manager of manufacturing of 
the Atlantic Division of National Can 
Corporation, has been named assistant 
vice president, manufacturing, with 
headquarters in Baltimore. John W. 
Haslett has joined National Can as 
manager of production planning for 
the Central Division, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. 
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ASGROW’S DR. WINTER 
RETIRES 


Retirement of Dr. Floyd L. Winter 
as director of the Breeding and Re- 
search Department of Asgrow Seed 
Company has been announced by A. 
Bryan Clark, president. He will be 
succeeded by Dr. Allen R. Trotter, 
who formerly directed Asgrow’s ex- 
tensive vegetable breeding program in 
Florida, Texas and California. 

Dr. Winter last year observed the 
completion of twenty-five years with 
Asgrow, during which time he was 
responsible for the introduction of 
more than 100 vegetable varieties to 
meet special growing conditions, spe- 
cific processing problems or, simply, 
to add to the enjoyment of dining. 

Dr. Winter joined Asgrow in 1933, 
and in that year established the com- 
pany’s plant-breeding station at Mul- 
pitas, California. Three years later he 
moved to New Haven to direct the ex- 
pansion of the company’s plant-breed- 
ing and research program. During the 
ensuing years he organized additional 
facilities in eight different parts of the 
country, including the well-known 
Asgrow Research Center at Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 


TRI-STATE MEETING 
(Continued from page 3) 


an unlicensed material, or improperly, 
automatically constitutes adulteration 
whether or not the food is injurious to 
health. Using the cranberry case as an 
example, he said that FDA technically 
did not have to prove injury, 


Food additives, too, need testing un- 
less they have been declared harmless 
or exempt. The legislation on color 
additives, too, which has been passed 
by the Senate, provides for pre-testing 
and licensing of all colors. Mr. Flem- 
ming, he said, wants natural colors 
covered under the bill. Natural colors 
use items like paprika, raspberries in 
applesauce, etc. 


Importantly, Mr. Dunkelberger, al- 
though suggesting that the industry 
get guarantees from suppliers, and in 
the case of pesticides from growers, 
emphasized that the guarantee pro- 
vides no legal protection. The canner, 
he said, is directly charged with re- 
sponsibility. 

In the same vein, Mr. Crosby, speak- 
ing of pesticides, warned his audience 
not to rely on the word of pesticide 
salesmen (although the chemical firms 
are Cooperating wholeheartedly). Don’t 
say you can't afford it, he said. Don’t 
say the grower won't buy the program. 
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None of this will help. You are e. 
sponsible. 


He referred to the six-point p-o- 
gram laid down by the National Can- 
ners Association. (See page 8 Feb | 
Issue CT). For reference on safe chem- 
icals and official FDA tolerances, he re- 
ferred his audience to the special is- 
sue of the National Agricultural Chem- 
icals Association News, issued in Feb. 
ruary, and made available to NCA 
members. Also the NCA February 13 
supplement, and the Association’s Pesti- 
cide News Letter. 


Mr. Crosby stressed particularly the 
obligation of the canner to get on the 
team composed of growers, the exten- 
sion service, farmer organizations, and 
others interested in agriculture; that 
this program can only be accomplished 
through team work and education, 
Questioned from the floor, he admitted 
that there is no quick test for these 
tolerances that can be used on receipt 
of loads from the farmer fast enough 
to permit handling the raw product in 
the peak of its condition. Industry and 
government organizations are working 
on these, he said, but there is no tell- 
ing when and if they will become 
available. 


In this connection Mr. Crosby em- 
phasized that accurate records must be 
kept and referred to the forms provid- 
ed by John H. Dulany & Son, Inc., to 
simplify this record-keeping procedure. 
The forms show the contract number, 
the crop, the field number, number of 
acres, planting date, applications No. 
1, 2, 3, and 4, type of material used in 
each application, the rate per acre, 
date applied, harvest date, whether or 
not it was air, dust, spray, or granular 
material, and equipment used. “We 
are all in the same boat,” Mr. Crosby 


said. “One hole in the boat and it 
sinks.” 
Mr. Greenleaf defined the term 


“food additive” as any substance net 
generally recognized as safe, intention- 
ally or unintentionally added to the 
product. Like the drug industry, he 
said, canners are going to have to do 1 
lot of testing and research on thes? 
more potent substances now being 
used. NCA, he said, can and will do 4 
great deal of this testing, but the ind - 
vidual canner is responsible in the 
end. 


The Food and Drug Administratior , 
he said, is so busy they have nov 
reached the point where they are wri - 
ing the answer on the letterhead cor - 
taining the inquiry. And in this cor- 
nection he, too, urged the industry 
not to panic, 
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One FMC Harvester replaces up to 15 hand 
pickers—cuts picking costs up to 57%! 


No wonder the FMC Sweet Corn Harvester 
is first choice among canners, growers and 
operators alike! Savings in picking costs alone 
quickly pay for these rugged, efficient units, 
with one FMC Harvester replacing 10 to 15 
hand pickers for a reduction of up to 57% 
in costs! There’s a 10% bonus in increased 
cut-off weight, too—up to 10% more yield 
per ton over hand picked corn. 


Works day or night... lets you pick ’round the 
clock —when you, the corn, and your plant 
are ready. Picking delays and interruptions 
common to hand picking operations down- 
grade product quality and disrupt plant 
schedules. That’s why each season finds more 


MC 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION ® 
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Three of 26 FMC Sweet Corn Harvesters at work cutting 
costs for Illinois Canning Company and their growers. 


growers switching to FMC Sweet Corn Har- 
vesters — always dependable, always on the 
job when there’s picking to be done. 


Broad flexibility and adaptability. The FMC 
Harvester is the only machine specifically 
designed for sweet corn harvesting. It can be 
mounted on practically all types and models 
of tractors, is extremely simple to operate, 
with all controls convenient to the driver. Its 
trouble-free dependability has been proved 
season after season, under all conditions—in 
heat, dust, rain, rough fields — in night and 
day operation. 


Now is the time to plan for smoother, more 
profitable plant scheduling. So plan ahead 
with FMC Harvesters for consistently higher 
yields this season at lower costs. 


Putting to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Division 


General Sales Offices: 
WESTERN: SAN JOSE, CALIF. « EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILL. 


Follow the Profit Parade in Sweet Corn Harvesting a 
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STATISTICS 


1960 Acreage Plans 


By U.S.D.A. Crop Reporting Board 


GREEN PEAS—Processors report that 
they intend to contract and grow 376,- 
500 acres of green peas for processing 
in 1960. This is 5 percent more than 
was planted last year but 17 percent 
below average. If this acreage is 
planted and abandonment is equal to 
average, above 356,000 acres will be 
available for harvest. 345,100 acres were 
harvested in 1959. Illinois, Minnesota 
and Washington report the largest 
acreage increase over last year. 

The prospective acreage to be plant- 
ed for canning is 236,730 acres, 2 per- 
cent more than was planted last year 
but 28 percent below average. Normal 
abandonment on acreage for canning 
would make about 225,000 acres avail- 
able for harvest, approximately the 
same as last year. 

Freezers report they plan for 139,- 
770 acres, 10 percent more than was 
planted last year and 14 percent more 
than average. If this acreage is planted 
and abandonment is equal to average, 
about 131,000 acres will be available 
for harvest, 10 percent more than was 
harvested last year. There has been a 
definite upward trend in pea yields in 
recent years. 

The above prospective acreage is 
based on recent reports from processors 
concerning their plans for 1960. ‘The 
acreage finally planted can be affected 
by changes in processors plans, weather 
and other factors. 


TOMATOES—Based on reports from 
processors, the prospective acreage to 
be planted to tomatoes for processing 
this year is 293,250 acres. This practi- 
cally equals last year’s planted acreage 
but is 15 percent below average. Cali- 
fornia, accounting for about 46 percent 
of the acreage, indicates about 4 per- 
cent more acreage in prospect for 1960 
than was planted in 1959. Other im- 
portant producing States showing pros- 
pective acreage increases over 1959 in- 
clude New Jersey 9 percent, Indiana 2 
percent, Iowa 33 percent, South Caro- 
lina 11 percent, and Utah 19 percent. 
The expanded plantings in the above 
States is more than offset by reductions 
elsewhere. Assuming average abandon- 
ment of 2 percent for the country as 
a whole, about 287,400 acres would be 
available for harvest in 1960. The acre- 
age of tomatoes actually planted this 
year will depend on the amount that 
processors finally contract, availability 
of plants, weather and willingness of 


growers to grow the crop at prices 
offered. 

SPINACH—Production of spinach for 
processing from the 1960 winter crop 
in Florida and the early spring crop in 
California is expected to total 72,550 
tons. This is about 5 percent more 
than was produced from these States in 
1959. Both States expect more spinach 
for canning and freezing in 1960 than 
was procured last vear. Florida expects 
to produce 6,650 tons and California 
65,900 tons. 

The crop in California is a little late. 
Planting was just being completed 
early in March and harvesting from 
some of the early fields is expected to 
begin during the last week in March. 
In Florida harvesting operations were 
practically finished by March 1. 

GREEN PEAS FOR PROCESSING 


Prospective planted acreage by States, 
1960 with comparisons 


Average Planted Prospect 


STATE 1949-58 1959 1960 
23,200 11,900 11,300 
Pennsylvania 12,500 5,600 5,400 
eee 2,900 1,900 1,900 
27,700 22,600 26,300 
5,800 4,100 4,000 
Wisconsin ......... 128,500 87,000 89,000 
58,000 43,000 46,900 
Delaware 3,600 6,900 6,100 
Maryland 8,800 7,300 6,500 
ree 2,100 900 850 
11,700 = 10,900 12,700 
Washington ....... 67,300 69,000 72,800 
58,900 60,400 61,500 
California 10,200 7,900 8.100 


32.700 


453,900 
123,100 


Other States! ...... 20,300. 23.150 
359,700 376,500 


127,440 139,770 


United States 


For freezing 
For canning and 


other processing ... 330,700 232,260 236,730 


1Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Utah, West Virginia and 
Wyoming. 
TOMATOES FOR PROCESSING 
Prospective planted acreage by States, 
1960 with comparisons 


Average Planted Prospect 


STATE 1949-58 1959 1960 
Mew Werk ....0... 16,700 11,100 11,000 
New Jersey ....... 26,800 14,200 15,500 
Pennsylvania ...... 22,700 13,000 12,000 
20,200 22,800 21,700 
10,800 9,600 9,400 
Michigan 7,700 7,600 7,000 
Wisconsin ......... 1,200 600 600 
1,600 1,500 2,000 
3,200 1,100 900 
Delaware 4,400 2,900 2,000 
17,800 11,000 9,000 
14,300 =10,000 8,500 
South Carolina .... 1,600 1,800 2,000 
Florida 7,000 6,100 5,900 
1,700 1,000 1,000 
re 16,700 12,000 10,000 
3,400 3,600 3,300 
Utah 6,700 4,100 4,900 
California 112,500 129,700 135,000 
Other States! ..... 4,500 3,130 2,550 
United States ..... 343,400 296,030 293,250 


‘Alabama, Arizona, Kansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, Washington and 
West Virginia. 


1959 MISCELLANEOUS PACK} 


National Canners Association his 
issued figures for the 1959 packs of the 
following items: 


Item Basis 1958 195) 
24/303’s 9,386,577 9,227,709 
24/303's 3,687,121 2,786,893 
Mixed Vege- 

24/303’s 2,277,779 2,154,504 
24/303's 1,039,106 764,955 
Peas & Carrots 24/303’s 1,552,807 1,786,006 
Pimientos Actual 1,831,047 2,204,841 
Succotash 24/303's 392,383 399,670 
Field Peas . 24/303’s 2,379,741 2,105,571 
Fruit Cocktail 24/2%4’s 10,734,250 12,074,018 
Fruits for Salad 24/2%4's 610,860 856,919 
Mixed Fruits 24/2%4’'s 265,170 397,967 
Peaches ...... 24/2%'s 24,806,100 29,300,849 
Spiced Peaches Actual 471,198 838,343 
Blackberries 24/214's 412,256 354,659 
Boysenberries 24/2%’s 234,482 176,782 
Gooseberries 24/2%’s 13,717 31,874 
Loganberries .. 24/21's 2,441 4,766 
Raspberries, 

24/2%'s 51,004 43,3814 

taspberries, 

Black 24/2%'s 132,967 111,105 
Strawberries .. 24/2%'s 49,710 61,739 
Blueberries 24/2%'s 348,250 376,592 
24/2%'s 36,996 47,860 
Plums (not 

24/2%'s 66,245 


Purple) 44,223 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by National Canners Association 
Division of Statistics 


CANNED APPLES 
(Basis 6/10's) 


1958-59 1959-60 
Carryover, Sept. 1 1,058,809 853,947 
Pack to March 1 ..... 3,591,436 3,968,483 
Supply to Mareh 1 .... 4,650,245 4,822,430 
Shipments during Feb.. 284,109 269,908 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to 
Stocks, March 1 ..... 2,316,083 2,756,329 


CANNED APPLE SAUCE 
‘Actual Cases) 
1958-59 1959-60 


Carryover, Sept. 1 1,836,446 1,994,854 


Pack to March 1 ..... 15,781,218 16,953,725 
Supply to March 1 . 17,617,664 18,948,579 
Shipments during Feb.. 1,487,540 1,440,458 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to 

Stocks, March 1 8,499,082. 9,879,511 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
(Actual Cases) 


1958-59 1959-60 
Carryover, July 1..... 104,596 197,433 
Totes BUGGY 2,850,910 4,325,920 
Shipments during Feb. .” 229,259 331,834 
Shipments, July 1 to 
Stocks, March 1 ...... 679,754 1,339,140 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 


CANNED CITRUS 
(Basis 24/2's) 


3/7/59 3/5/60 
Grapefruit Juice ...... 3,549,046 4,474,747 
Orange Juice ......... 3,281,995 5,214,921 
Combination Juice .... 1,273,696 1,842,001 
8,104,737 11,531,665 
Grapefruit Sections 2,633,837 2,733,485 


Tangerine Juice ...... 
Citrus Balad 


* 549,548 * 245,396 


* Includes Tangerine Blends 
** Includes Orange Sections 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000's of Cases—1,000's of Gallons) 


3/7/59 3/5/60 
Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 
48/6Z ....... 5,746 7,100 15,974 
2.145 2,271 5,111 
455 1,366 621 1,864 
Bulk Gals. .. 6,525 9,71 


Total Gals. .. 


25,646 32,665 


THE CANNING TRADE @ March 21, 1960 
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NEW EDITION 


A COMPLETE COURSE 
IN CANNING 


This work has been completely revised from cover to 
to cover. Experts from all fields of food processing have 
checked, rewritten, and double checked each commodity . . . 
each section . . . until it is a completely new book following 
the same general outline as its successful predecessors. Two 
years of research make this new edition possible, and it is 
COMPLETE in every detail. 


It is the EIGHTH Revision, over 400 pages, covering all 
the newest and latest products—Fruits, Vegetables, Meat, 
Milk, Soups, Preserves, Juices, Butters, Dry Packs (soaked), 
Mayonnaise, Dog Foods, and Specialties, in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the field through to the warehouse. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Price $15 postpaid. 
Size 6x9—400 Pages 


The Industry’s Cook Book 


FOR MANAGERS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
BROKERS AND BUYERS 
and all those who want to KNOW Canned Foods 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2 * 20 South Gay Street ° MARYLAND 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Scarcity of Raw Produce Adding Strength 
to Processed Market—Favorable Statistical 
Position Seen—Canners in the Driver's Seat. 


By York Stater”’ 


NEW YORK, March 17, 1960 
THE SITUATION.—Unusual cold 
weather in many parts of the Southeast 
normally supplying major Eastern mar- 
kets with early-season vegetables, has 
resulted in crop losses which are bring- 
ing in their wake an expanding de- 
mand for both canned and frozen 
vegetables. Canners are now finding 
themselves in the driver’s seat, price- 
wise, on a number of vegetable items, 
and are succeeding in working up the 
market to a point where liquidation 
of carryover holdings has become a 
pleasure, rather than the disappoint- 
ment over average returns which is 
commonly associated with the clearing 
out of unsold stocks at the end of the 
season. Buyers are becoming increas- 
ingly cognizant of the change in the 
supply-demand situation and are pay- 
ing stronger asking prices. 


THE OUTTOOK.—Current indi- 
cations are that canners will go into 
the coming packing season in a much 
stronger statistical position than many 
had dared hope for. ‘This is expected 
to be reflected by less pressure to sell 
at “early-season” low prices for ship- 
ment off the packing line when can- 
ning gets under way, and a more stable 
price basis all around on a number of 
items in the canned vegetable line. 


‘TOMATOES.—Featuring the toma- 
to market in the East is a growing 
shortage of No. 10s, and an ensuing 
stronger market. Canners are strong at 
$7.25 minimum on_ standards, with 
extra standards ranging $7.50-$8.25, as 
to brand and seller. Meanwhile, the 
market for other sizes is strongly main- 
tained at $1.10 minimum on standard 
Is, with 303s at $1.40 and 2148 gener- 
ally commanding $2.15, with extra 
standard 214s all the way from $2.25 
to $2.35, f.0.b. canneries. Demand is 
holding up fairly well. Tomato juice 
is also strengthening. 


PEAS.—The market for peas in the 
tri-states is working into firmer ground, 


10 


in sympathy with a strengthening mar- 
ket in other areas and dwindling sup- 
plies in canner hands. Standard pod 
run Alaska 303s are quoted at $1.121% 
to $1.15, with extra standards at $1.20- 
$1.25. Standard pod run sweets are firm 
at $1.1714-$1.20 on 303s, with extra 
standards at $1.25, and fancy at $1.35 
and up. 


OTHER VEGETABLES.—Replace- 
ment buying of corn continues fairly 
active, with the market strongly held 
across the board . .. Green and wax 
beans are also coming in for a con- 
tinuing demand, with distributors mak- 
ing replacements as movement at re- 
tail picks up. Prices are seady 
Fancy spinach is coming in for a better 
inquiry, with eastern canners firm at 
$1.40 minimum on 303s, $2.00 on 214s 
and $7.00 for 10s... Buyers are show- 
ing more interest in canned white po- 
iatoes as a result of a continuing up- 
ward movement in the market for 
fresh potatoes and USDA data showing 
supplies considerably below those on 
hand last year at this time. 


APPLE SAUCE.—A little shading 
has developed in canned apple sauce 
in some areas, with canners endeavor- 
ing to stimulate lagging movement. 
Fancy 303s are offered at $1.2714-$1.30, 
with 10s anywheres from $6.80 to $7.00 
at canneries. 


CIE RUS.—Buvyers are slowing down 
in making replacement of canned single 
strength citrus juices as a result of re- 
ports of an unsettled market in Florida 
where canners are reported in posi- 


1959 EDITION 


Order Today for Prompt Delivery 
$3.00 per Copy 


P. O. Box 248 Westminster, Md. 


MARKET NEWS 


tion to get fruit supplies at prices 
somewhat lower than those recently 
prevailing. Prompt shipment orange 
juice is reported available at $1.30 for 
sweetened 2s and $3.00 for 46-ounce, 
with natural held at $1.45 and $3.35, 
respectively. Sweetened blended juice 
is offered at $1.30 on 2s and $2.90 on 
46-ounce, with natural juice blends 
at $1.40 and $2.95. Grapefruit juice is 
quoted at $1.1714-$1.20 on sweetened 
2s, with 46-ounce at $2.60, while natur- 
al juice is $1.30 and $2.75, respectively. 
Fancy grapefruit sections, 303s, range 
$1.75 to $1.80, with citrus salad held 
firm and unchanged at $2.75, f.o.b. 
Florida canneries. 


W. COAST 
locally are not in the market for Cali- 
fornia or Northwest canned fruits in 
volume, but a moderate inquiry is re- 
ported for small fill-in lots of ‘cots, 
fruit cocktail, and pears. in- 
terest has been generated in freestone 
peaches, too, as a result of more favor- 
able prices named recently by a num- 
ber of canners. 


RSP CHERRIES.—With prices for 
frozen red sour pitted cherries moving 
up from week to week, as freezer hold- 
ings dwindle, the No. 10 canned prod- 
uct is coming in for a more active 
demand from commercial bakers, with 
canners quoting $10:75 upwards. The 
market for 303s is generally held at 
$1.75, f.0.b. 


CANNED FISH.—A good demand 
for shrimp is reported, with canners 
quoting 5-oz. regular pack at $5.50 
for jumbos, $5.00 for large, $4.50 on 
medium, $4.10 on small, $3.70 on tiny 
and $3.40 on broken, all f.o.b. Gulf 
points ... Salmon replacement buying 
interest continues fair, but buyers are 
finding it increasingly difficult to  lo- 
cate unsold holdings of top grades in 
first hands .. . Sardines are coming in 
for a better inquiry as a result of a 
Lenten upsurge in retail sales, and 
Maine canners are quoting the market 
firm and unchanged ... New buying 
is reported to be picking up in tuna, 
and the market is showing a steady 
tone, with coast packers generally hold- 
ing firm at list. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


deavy Activity Still in Tomatoes and To- 
nato Products—Spinach Pack Begins—Wider 
Differential all Green over Natural Grass— 
Northwest Advances Fancy 3 and 4 Sieve 
Blue Lakes. 


By “Golden Stater” 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 17, 1960 
THE SITUATION.—Tomatoes and 
tomato products continue to hold the 


spotlight in spite of advanced prices. 


\ctive buying continues on tomato 
paste, tomato puree and tomato juice 


at the recent increased prices. 303 
standard 
available except on contract at  ad- 


peeled tomatoes are not 


vanced prices but now the trade has 


moved in on 24% at $1.90 minimum 
and pushed tens standard up to $7.00. 


lens tomato paste prices continue to 


climb and unsold supplies of 46-07. 


tomato juice difficult to find at ad- 
vanced lists $2.35-$2.40. 


THE OUTLOOK.—Earliest —pack- 


ers of spring pack California spinach 
started March 15th. Excellent quality 
crop in the fields with favorable rains 
over the week-end. As always, weather 


is the determining and unpredictable 
factor. Guesses on prices vary but 
appear they will shape-up at about the 
current spot levels. 

Early talk on asparagus is that there 
will be a wider differential in grower 
prices between all-green and green 
tipped & white. 4c in past two years 
has been very narrow. 10c Ib all green 
and 914¢ Ib. natural. 

BLUE LAKE GREEN BEANS. — 
I'wo Northwest packers have advanced 
substantially on fancy 3 and 4 sieves. 
In 303s 10c¢ and 15c¢ dozen respectively 
with tens up 25c. The new prices go 
into effect the end of March giving 
contract’ buyers adequate notice to 
order out at old levels. Whether 
California will follow suit with ad- 
-ances had not yet been determined as 


this goes to press—but—their supply 
is in the same relative position so it is 
likely to expect California to go up 
too. 

FRUITS.—Continued good move- 
ment of all California fruits with prices 
holding steady. In clings, standard 
halves 21% are still short but tens the 
shortage of both standard and choice 
is in slices. Freestones moving better 
but need to pick up more steam and 
will remain bargain prices even with 
advertised brand advances. Only ex- 
ception would be that high score fan- 
cies will come up slightly, as much as 
the increase on advertised brands. 
Fruit cocktail continues to move well 
at same levels but some packers have 
not held to current lists. Tens seem in 
better supply than indicated at first of 
the year. 

CIT RUS.—Florida prices have weak- 
ened temporarily with freezers out 
about three weeks. When the concen- 
trators buy fruit again, prices may 
return, 

TUNA. — Continuing firmness, in- 
creased movement and production in 
January 25% less than same month 


last year. 


General Foods Corporation has dis- 
continued the sale of imported and 
domestic epicurean food through re- 
tail outlets for the reason that tests 
have shown that the item is not grow- 
ing fast enough to provide the turn 
over at volume necessary for the gro- 
cery business. 


LIMA BEAN GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has amended the Grade Stand- 
ards for Canned LimaBeans to pro- 
vide for the use of USDA permanent 
plastic color standards in lieu of spe- 
cified color plates in Maerz & Paul 
Dictionary of Color for all types ex- 
cept “Speckled.” The amendment be- 
comes effective March 20. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 

Veterans Administration Supply De- 
pot, P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ill., has asked 
for bids on the following requirements, 
to be opened on the dates stated: 

CANNED SEEDLESS GRAPES — 
March 29, 1960 

CANNED EVAPORATED MILK— 
March 29, 1960 (Small Business only) 

CANNED FREESTONE PEACHES 
—March 30, 1960 

FROZEN FRUITS AND VEGE- 
‘TABLES—April 5, 1960 


TRANSPORTATION EFFECT 
ON QUALITY 


Research to determine the affect on 
food quality of new transportation 
equipment such as mechanically re- 
frigerated trucks and railroad cars and 
thermostatically equipped ice bunker 
cars, was advised by members of 
USDA’s Transportation Research and 
Marketing Advisory Committee in a 
meeting held in Washington, February 
23-25. Shippers need to know if they 
can increase the load size without af- 
fecting quality with new equipment 
now in service, the Committee noted. 
It specifically recommended that re- 
searchers seek to determine the effect 
of improved temperature control and 
air circulation on product quality and 
the effect of load sizes and pattern on 
temperature, air circulation, bruising, 
and subsequent quality. Development 
of a standard method of rating re- 
frigerator cars that would allow rail- 
roads to specify and manufacturers to 
measure the ability of a refrigerated 
railroad car to maintain required in- 
side temperatures was also suggested: 

The Committee also recommended 
the development of portable refriger- 
ated cargo boxes for transporting 
frozen foods by highway, rail, sea, and 
air, thus reducing costs of transporta- 
tion through the reduction of multiple 
handling of packages. 


Whatever your needs state them in 
the CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


| Quick Results + 


Small Cost 


Make It a 


JOB 


Automatically unload and unscramble all size cans, 202-404 inclusive, with 
this one-man-operated combination. Gentle handling of bright cans is its 
virtue. For complete information write or phone 190 

Ask about the NEW—Shuttleworth CASE-PACKER, too. 


Designed by Canners for Canners. 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP., 
Warren, Indiana 
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MEETINGS OF THE WEEK 
(Continued from page 1) 


WISCONSIN SPRING MEETING 
will be held in the Wisconsin Center 
Building in Madison, March 22 and 
23. The 22nd will be the Processors 
Conference, which will begin at 9 
A.M. Subjects to be covered will be 
canning plant inspections, pesticide 
residues and chemical additives, and 
the Food and Drug Law. In the after- 
noon such subjects will be discussed 
as training supervisors and employees, 
proper retort procedures and sweetness 
preferences in whole kernel corn. 
There will be a labor supply meeting 
in the evening beginning at 8 P.M. 
Wednesdays session, to be held at the 
Loraine Hotel, will have to do with 
the Canners Safety Institute. 


KRAUT CUTTING BEE—A giant 
Cutting Bee will be held at the New 
York Experiment Station at Geneva on 
March 24 when some 250 samples of 
kraut from retail store shelves all over 
the country will be examined. Dr. 
Carl Pederson will be in charge of the 
Cutting Bee and will be assisted by the 
National Kraut Packers Association 
Research Committee under the chair- 
manship of J. Arthur Meeter. The fol- 
lowing day there will be meetings at 


the Hotel Geneva in Geneva when Dr. 
Pederson will report on a new research 
project which will be of real interest 
to all kraut packers. 


INDUSTRIAL WASTE SYMPOSI- 
UM—The Symposium on Industrial 
Waste Control, sponsored by the 'Tech- 
nical Staff of the Maryland Water Pol- 
lution Commission and the Commis- 
sion Chairman, Maurice Siegel of the 
consulting firm of Strasburger & Siegel, 
originally scheduled earlier in March 
but snowed out, has been rescheduled 
for Thursday, March 31, in the Stu- 
dent Union Building of the University 
of Maryland, College Park, beginning 
at 10:30 A.M. and ending at 3:30 P.M. 
with a break in the session for lunch- 
eon. Food processors of Maryland, as 
well as other industries that are faced 
with water pollution problems, are in- 
vited to attend. Mr. Siegel states that 
this symposium is not to be considered 
a formal hearing or conference before 
the Water Pollution Control Commis- 
sion, but rather its. principle purpose 
is to cooperate with and to help all 
interested parties. It is believed those 
firms confronted with waste problems 
will derive substantial benefit from at- 
tendance. Opening the meeting, Mr. 
Siegel will explain the water pollution 
control program and policy in Mary- 
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land. He will be followed by Paul W. 
McKee, director of the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Commission, who will ex- 
plain the State’s standards and require- 
ments. 


After luncheon there will be a panel 
discussion on such topics as in-plant 
waste control, screens screening, 
biological treatment, lagoons and _ ir- 
rigation, and a closing summation of 
the meeting by Mr. Siegel and Mr. 
McKee. 


WHOLESALERS CONVENTION 
—Some 45 experts in the various fields 
of the food industry will participate in 
the 1960 Wholesale Grocers Annual 
Convention in Dallas, ‘Texas, March 
24 to 30. The Convention, jointly 
sponsored by the United States Whole- 
sale Grocers Association and the ‘Texas 
Wholesale Grocers Association, will 
be held at the Memorial Auditorium. 


CHERRY GROWERS TO MEET 
—The Great Lakes Cherry Producers 
Marketing Cooperative, an association 
of over 1900 growers in all of the lead- 
ing cherry producing states, will hold 
its Annual Meeting at the Pantlind 
Hotel in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
March 31. 


IF YOU WANT good 2nd hand machin- 
ery—ASK FOR IT. State your wants 
on the “Wanted and For Sale” page. 


IF You have good used machinery, no 
longer needed, turn it into cash — 
Advertise it on this page. 


IF You want to rent or to buy a cannery 
—or if you want to rent or to sell 
your plant 
Say so on this page 


THE COST is very small. 


The rates—straight reading, no display: 
One time, per line $1.00. 
Four or more times, per line 80c. 
Minimum charge per ad $2.00. 
Count eight average words to the line. 
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